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in that we have the incident of the " Magic Flight." This, if not trace- 
able to the influence of the French Canadian voyageurs, will add another 
to the list of "stations" at which this very interesting story-incident is 
found. 

The major part of Dr. Russell's book is taken up by the journal of his 
experiences during the period of his northern trip, and as a record of 
travel will be found most entertaining. He has been successful in secur- 
ing for his university a large and valuable collection of Arctic fauna, and 
a considerable mass of ethnological specimens illustrating the life and 
customs of the natives. Should he make a second journey to the north, 
as he declares is his intention, it is to be hoped that he will bring to the 
folk-lorist a harvest equally great. 

Roland B. Dixon. 

The Home of the Eddic Poems, with Especial Reference to the 
Helgi-Lays, by Sophus Bugge. With a new Introduction concerning 
Old Norse Mythology, by the author. Translated from the Norwegian 
by William Henry Schofield. London : D. Nutt. 1899. Pp. lxxix, 408. 

The volume which bears this title is a translation of Professor Bugge's 
" Helge-Digtene i den ^Eldre Edda, Deres Hjem og Forbindelser," which 
appeared in 1896. The Norwegian original formed the second series of 
Bugge's " Studier over de Nordiske Gude- og Heltesagns Oprindelse," of 
which the first series was published at Christiania in 1881-89 5 r ^ e earlier 
volume was translated into German by Professor O. Brenner under the title, 
" Studien iiber die Entstehung der Nordischen Gotter- und Heldensagen " 
(Munich, 1889), and now Dr. Schofield has made the second series acces- 
sible to the larger European public by preparing an English translation 
of it. Dr. Schofield's volume contains, in addition to the treatise on the 
Helgi-lays, a new introduction on Old Norse Mythology, written by Bugge 
especially for the English edition. 

Professor Bugge is the chief exponent of. the theory formerly held, though 
very slightly worked out, by Vigfusson, that the poems of the elder Edda 
were composed in a large part in the British Isles, and show in both style 
and subject-matter the influence of the foreign literatures with which the 
Scandinavian poets came in contact. In the first series of his " Studier " 
he investigated the myths of Baldr and of the hanging of Odin, and traced 
their origin largely to Christian and classical tradition. In the new Intro- 
duction to the English volume he recapitulates in part the conclusions of 
his earlier book, and extends the same method of inquiry to other myths 
and traditions. He once more draws in detail the parallels between the 
life of Christ and the story of Baldr ; he attempts to find the origin of 
Loki's name, and of many of his characteristics in Lucifer (understood by 
Scandinavians as Luci fur) ; he derives the wolf Fenrir from infernus lupus 
by a process of popular etymology ; and he sees the prototype of the Mith- 
garthsorm in the Leviathan of the Scriptures. To prepare the way for 
these identifications, he attempts to show on various grounds that most of 
the Eddic poems were written in the British Isles by poets who were familiar 
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with the Christian literature of both Saxons and Celts. He argues that 
even in matters of language and style many difficult passages in the Norse 
poems can be explained only in the light of Anglo-Saxon or Irish, and he 
discusses such passages with some detail. Thus the Introduction furnishes 
a convenient exposition of Bugge's method of work, besides being the best 
statement in short compass of his present opinions on Norse mythology. 

The body of the book (the translation of the " Helge-Digtene ") is a study 
of the sources, history, and literary relations of the lays concerning Helgi 
Hundingsbani and Helgi the son of Hjorvarth. Bugge comes to the con- 
clusion that all three were composed in the British Isles by poets who had 
lived in the Scandinavian court at Dublin, and who were familiar with the 
epic traditions of both Irish and English. He seeks to show the extent to 
which foreign saga-material has been worked over in the poems, and on 
the basis of certain comparisons with Irish he even undertakes to date the 
composition of the first lay of Helgi Hundingsbani within twenty years of 
1020. The second lay (according to the usual title) he would put about 
half a century earlier. The lay of Hrimgerth (in the poem on Helgi, the 
son of Hjorvarth) he holds to have been written by the same author as the 
first lay of Helgi Hundingsbani ; the rest of the story of Helgi and Hjor- 
varth he attributes to an earlier skald who also lived in Britain. 

While it is difficult to feel that Bugge always has evidence enough to 
support his conclusions, his comparisons are certainly in the highest degree 
significant. One may be skeptical, for example, about any actual influence 
of the Irish " Battle of Ross na Rig " on the first Helgi lay, but one cannot 
fail to be impressed by the similarities Bugge has pointed out, in both saga- 
material and style of treatment, between, the Irish and Norse literatures. 
The facts that he has collected cannot be explained on any other theory 
than that of contact and interchange of ideas. In the same way, one may 
hesitate to follow him at all lengths in his linguistic arguments ; one may 
be doubtful about constructing a theoretic Anglo-Saxon wiersinga in order 
to account for a difficult Norse fjorsunga ; but the evidences he has put 
together of intercourse between Saxons and Norsemen make such word- 
borrowing possible, and the comparisons he has drawn between their epic 
traditions cannot be neglected in any competent study of either literature. 

One of the least persuasive chapters in the book is that which deals with 
the relations of the lay of Hrimgerth and the story of Wolfdietrich and 
the hag. In the first place, the connection between these two tales them- 
selves is not by any means obvious, and the explanation of the Wolfdie- 
trich episode by reference to the classical stories of Scylla, Circe, and 
Calypso seems very far-fetched. A more likely theory with regard to both 
the incidents in question has been proposed by Dr. G. H. Maynadier in 
his Harvard dissertation (soon to be published) on the sources of Chaucer's 
" Tale of the Wyf of Bathe." Dr. Maynadier tries to bring the adventures 
of Wolfdietrich and the hag into relation with the stories of the " loathly 
lady " preserved in several forms in Irish, and best represented in English 
by the " Tale of the Wyf of Bathe " and the ballad of " King Henry." The 
lay of Hrimgerth, if connected at all with the others, he suggests, may 
come directly from Irish tradition. 
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In other places too, perhaps, Bugge's argument fails by excess of in- 
genuity, but this very quality has enabled him to make scores of compari- 
sons and combinations which would have eluded a less keen-sighted scholar. 
It is unnecessary to say that his work has contributed much toward a 
better understanding of the literary relations of the Celtic and Germanic 
peoples in the Viking age. Dr. Schofield in his preface disavows responsi- 
bility for the theories set forth in the book, but he has shown how highly 
he estimates its value by undertaking the long labor of translation. All 
readers of the English edition will share the translator's opinion in this 
matter, and will be proportionately grateful to him for having made the 
work accessible in such attractive form. 

F. N. Robinson. 

Harvard University. 

Laos Folk-Lore of Farther India. By Katherine Neville Fleeson. 

With illustrations from photographs taken by W. A. Briggs, M. D. 

Fleming H. Revell Company: New York and Chicago. Pp. 153. 

This little volume contains a number of tales, for the most part very 
brief, professing to be derived from Laos. The rendition is so free, and 
so wanting in local character, that the stories might belong anywhere, and 
give next to no instruction concerning the people they undertake to repre- 
sent. Names of informants and localities are wanting ; of the manner in 
which they came into the possession of the author no explanation is given. 
There is in the narratives nothing to show that the collector is acquainted 
with the language, country, or population. So many books have appeared 
which may serve as examples to the student, that there is no excuse for 
such deficiencies, which are the more provoking in that a genuine gather- 
ing of folk-belief from Laos would be of extreme interest. In an Intro- 
duction, Dr. W. G. Craig informs us that the translator has had the 
advantage of long residence and an unrivalled opportunity for understand- 
ing the history, customs, religious ideas, and aspirations of the people. If 
this is the case, she has certainly made an unsatisfactory use of such 
advantages. The opinion of the writer of the Introduction, that the scholar 
may be assured that he has before him the Laos tales unobscured, cannot 
be indorsed. A few stories, versions of well-known popular tales, serve to 
show that a part of the book has a traditional basis. Thus the story called 
"The Faithful Husband " (p. 51) is a variant of the world-wide tale which 
has been called " The Bird-wife " (p. 2). 

It is well that missionaries, who have such excellent opportunities, are 
interesting themselves in the observation of the peoples among whom they 
labor ; but it is desirable that they should pay some sort of attention to 
the conditions of a useful record. 

W. W. Newell. 

Folk-Lore in Borneo. A sketch by William Henry Furness, 3D, 
M. D., F. R. G. S. (Privately printed.) Wallingford, Delaware County, 
Pennsylvania. 1899. Pp. 30. 
In a little publication entitled " Folk-Lore in Borneo," Mr. W. H. Fur- 



